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^^adiaa instraction axa pxaaaatad in tbia papax. Jta aaxvajiag tbaaa 
praaantationa^ tba papar ^diacaaaaa^ fou contant^^axaaa: paxticaiax 
tbaoxiaa about tba xaadiag ptocaaa: pxofclaaa inlaaxning to raad o^ 
poox^ ^t at ar dad, bilingual, and nonlataxalitad paxaona; ajttaaatig 

- pragxaaa for baginaiTng xaading inatractioa; anV tba 
av al^aation/af faHivanaaa of xaadiag iaatxaction* In ganaxal, tba 
papax^OAcladaa tbat abila tba ooafaraaca vaa iaforaat^va it was 
aaxaly an Indidation tbat aany pxoblaaa *in -raading' xaaaaxcb an^ 
inatraction'aaat ba solvadi^ paxticalaxlj in tba araa of atalaation. 
in attacUid txanaoxipt ipxovidaa an aadianca diacaa^icn tbat f cllpvad 
praaantation of tba. papax«^ (BL) 
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CoHMntators hmvm Msantially three choices in the kind of 
eoHMOitiiry they give. One choice ie to present yet another paper 
related to the conference thesMi bat on one's- oim iiork or-«et -of 
lnt«rMts. A ••cond choice is to pay alJ^tly nor* attention to 
wlUt occurrad, Itot to praa<ent your coaMnta in a ^anaral t«ay. The 
third choice ia to deal BK>re directly with the conference itself • 
and to react to What was said ii) a candid and frank manner, with a 
willingness to provoke discussion. I have decided t^pon the third 
Method* partly becatkae Z don't have a personal ^p^r to give and 
. paartly because I aa not very apt at aaicing generalizatioiis and 
partly because t would' likm to use my tiae as the first ccoBkentator 
to provi4e the mssibers and the guests of the c«iference with -an 
overview of this papers we have heard during the past two days. 
My cc— snts shall* I hope, be both sustentive and prescriptive 
with thk goal of provoking both participate and observers to 
I I— ■III « defend and discuss. Admittedly, ny treatment will be 
brief and superficial bat Z hope to serve soaie function here other 
than filling an allotted hour. 

In surveying the eleven presentations, one can discern four 
main thies -alround Which the papers revolve: 

(1) particular theories about the readiiig process, 

(2) pxoble«s in the acquisition or teaching of readiiig 

' by the poor, retarded, bilinguals and non-lateral ized 
' persons, 

(3) systematic programs for early reading instruction, 
and (4) evaluatira and effectiveneas of instruction* 
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Badh of %iM adherM to som ijiplicit and, at tlM##' axpliclt 

*^ / • • » * 

' iik)ti:^ on. ^Aialt the reading process 10 all about* Tba prevailing 

vleir at this/ conference pictures the act of reading as^a linear # 

"bottcB^iq^'./process analogous io speech perception, followed by 



cdprehension^ except that reading has the added, initial ^r^len 
of rend*rtng the print into speedl. Both the theory and practice 
pf beginning reading instxfliction is to assrne that the process 
otder dictates the instructional order, hence the stress on, the 
decoding process of translating print \nto sound. 

The widespread use of oral reading appears to be consistent > 
witl) this viev since ^en a child renders the print^nto acceptable 
souAd, s/he can be faid to "read." Danks and fears /''in their exami- 
nation of What transpires in oral readiiig, adopted a-two*stage, 
linear nodel against Which to assess whether oral reading involves! 
one or both ktages. .1 thinX that it should be aade clear thkt this 
analysis treats the oral production as a "dependent measure, " i.e., 
an outctee which is observed or recorded in >|w experiment. The 
stages are hypothetical entities. assusMd to occur prior to and/or. 



during ^the dutcoM dbseiyett. definition*, decoding, has to be in- 
volved az^the centjral question now is whether or not understanding 

of what has been read or What one is about t^r~read Influences one's 

, • 

oral produatlon. - > ' . . ^ * ; 

After survey ii^r the literature, Danks and feats leave^ tis jrith 

a rather unsatisfactory conclusion: one can, under -som circumstances 

and 9paclal conditions,. demonstrate that ccni^r^wijlqnpccurs Iq: . 

oi;al Veading. What does this mean for the t^jncflif?^ What does^^ 

ia^ly for tlie practice? iheir cdnclusiotfcertainly does not imply 
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that camptmhmnmion is neceattfary for oral raadiJg or that it Lb a 
eharactsristic fouzMl ^ the early reader. 

What seelM to be required is a laore direct way^ of studying the 
paction. DaxOcs axM3 Fears fsee also McCoivkie, this voltoie) contri- 
bute procedures for advanced readers %<hi(% could be adapted £or use 
on younger subjects. Here, onm deliberately aouiipulates syntactic 
and/or semantic relations wi^in the sentence so that if the reader • 
is using the past to predict what sAe is about to read, violations 
of the relations would l^ad to a 'dis;niption of the 'on-line, reading 
performance; This method is. consistent, in p?ir^ with procedures, 
used in cogxiit^iv^ psychology to assess stages df processing (Stem- 
berg, 196,9) where one -Manipulates a variable. A, which is known to 
affect Stage 1, azvd a second variable, B, Which' is know tc^ affect. 
Stage 2. If Stages 1 and 2 are independent ,' then the effects of . 
factors A -and B "add" in the treatment of the d^ta. What Dan3cs and 
Feart^need to coopliite their approaches' to manipulate another 
factor whi^'^clearl^. affects decoding . (say, for example, . clarity of 
pxdnt or acoustic confusions amoi^ words). If they can show additive 
effects', then their general model is supported, at least on the 
assumption of two iad^endent stfkges. However, the .stages need not 
be linear or sequential;' they could be parallel or overlapping. 
Hon-additlvity would suggest an interactive- ("bottom-down?") model. 

■ Thus, Dmakm an^ F-ears have raised an interesting theoretical 
issue, the existing literature and experiments, however, are not 
adequate to ans^r it. As far as practice is concerned-, if the 
teacher accepts the child's oral production as a reasonable approxi- 
mation- to the. text and if the teapher is not prescriptive about ]^ 
the child says what he reads and if the teacher jdoes not stress adher 



wnem to 4 particular pbondlogical e|cpre»a4on of languagci, tb« it 

ifoold appear' ^hat oral reading is a usaftil iwt]^. 

: In a «l»ilar but ■ore* explicit view,. Xa ^rge • provl^ea a micro- . 

analysis of tlie decoding process. He also adppts. a "botlbo«-up" 

Bodel wbere analy*if_ goes £ro« unspecified- features to betters to i'^ 

cluster* to words pn the visual sid^ and f ron corresponding pixonenes 

to syllabler to aorpheM* and. w6rds .coi the acoustic side. Bis sain 

' • . 

concern £s with the ^estions : ^ Bow db we recognise a wprd? atod pew 

dfr %»e acquire the necessary structures to do' so? The latte'r question 

• > . . * • ' 

predomix)at«B . 

The value of La* Berge's approach is that it is analytic. One 
can break down the visual stiaulus into coB5>onent8 auid then specu- 
late about what the reader must consequently do in ord^ to perceive 

and interpret. that"" stimulus as a %#ord. ' The focus of the approach is^ 

) * " . • . 

on the reader's xinit of analysis. » . 

• 'I 
•These uniTff, sanetiaes referred to as "codes" when they are' 

represented internally, have to becoae structured or linked within 

' and. across modalities. That is, visually, a' word m\xst b^ decooiposable 

into letters, (and lower level featvres) and these units must have 

soBje*^ correaponaing relet Iot to their acoustic counterparts. La Berge . 

sumarizes via diagrasM several possible, relational structures within 

the visxial system. Be argues strongly for the development of "conr 

textual", nodes which allow the reader to perform the analysis at • 

different levels of unitizing. Be omits, however, the relations 

between the visiial and acoustic nodes, so much the concern of those 

-who t^ach sight -sound correspondence. 

• ^ Berge shares the problems of any general feature model 

(cf. 'oibsro'ajvS Levin, 1975>. What are the basic \m its and how can. 

they be Identified? Bow are the units represented internally? Ho^ 



ar« th«y analyzed and ac(yir*d? Qov do they becooia coad^ia^d? ^ese 
^^qaastions and thair answers represent only a snail part ef the aore 

general prCsbleai of b6*r we recognise objects or patterns. \ fetiture'. 
'analysis requires sonethiztg li^e an analysis-by-synthesis laodel 

( GhoMky* H^and Balle« M.« 1969; Neisser^ 19«^) for completeness 



The appeal of th^ feature approach is that one can, by contrast- 
ing ainlMl pairs, sl^ that letters- or words differ by certain 
feattires. the qtiestion arises as to whether or not these contrasts 
are_ necessary or are tfade in reading or %*6fd recognition. The 
success of the Whole word aethod and other foras of visual form i 
recognition may very well rest upon the fact that any visual coh- 
figuration, independent of contrast, can' be perceived, identified.^ 
and subsequently labelled as a configuration per se. 

There are two other aspects of La serge's paper. upon which I 
would liXe.to resuurlc. F'irjit, contextual nodes pl/iy a role akin to 
"control processes" whereby the child can, at will, dire<?t lyerAis 
attention to units of varying size. La Berge assxnnes that .such nodes 
have to be es\ablished as » prerequisite for thi later unitization * 
of letters into clusters and %#ords. T^ie postula^jl^ of the context 
node, however • sesns to push the question further inside tl^' reader ' s ^ 

« - • . - 

head and it reaiains unclear to ae how and what these cohtesctual nodes 

are and tzpm where they arise. ' 

and * * 

h second / related point is tha.t the child already , has liighly 
dsVeloped speech by the tiae reading occurs. Ciontrary to La Berg*'s 
cl^ta, children do not perceive the speech of another as' an undiffer- 
entiated streaa (speech spectrograjps do, though). They can segment 
wor4a and produce thea as in,' "fiay 'dog,' Johnny-.- if segmentation * 
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did no* occur, how could Johnny aay "dog?"" In addition, 1filli«»» 
(tilis ▼oluM) has shown that children who are poor laarners in ganaral 
can isolata syllablas fron %#ords quite readily and this sXill apparent- 
ly can be used to transfiar segmentation strategies to the isolation 
of initial word consonants (vAiiCh Wallach claiss is so ij^ossible) . 
^^^t aay be that th# higher order xanits are already available'^ the 
acoustic d^aain Ind that by cWtalt principles of groupizkg and spacing 
of letters, lettir-^onfigurations can be assipllated to these units ^ 
Finally, the co-occarr«nce <>l scoe coB^inati<ms of letters ntore fre- 
quently than others Bust play a role, (toe can specify a^et of rules 
for coadBining consonants and consonant clusters plus' vowels, e.g. 
STR + vowel or ^ + (r,l) + vowel, and these are presumably derived 
frca the. child's noticing their occurrjKnce _in spelling patterns.^ 

In striking contrast to La Barge's aicroanalysis is the »acro- 
analysis of reading by Gregg and Pamha»-Diggdry ^o valiantly .trie( 
, to Beet a request for an infomatlon processing approach to the ^sk. 

one hai to aigree with thelx goals that one would liXe models to be^* ' 
' explicit. problem with a coaqpreh«isive model, especially for 

-soBWthing as*coaqplex as reading, is that there are too many options 
^within the, framework. . * 

; The model proposed is aleo liiiear, a string of^ past models de- 
, veloped for "different: purpose* in cognitive psychology and artificial 
• intelligence^ . and dealing with different problems:', attention, short- 
tezs memory, semantic memory etc. Bach of these; In turn, is but 
one representative of several altemat^iye models, only part of which 
are^ verif labia. Thi# linear strixvg of linear, processes faithfully 
reflects some' of tba better approaches Ma cogtiitive boxology but th« 
. inherent sequentiality ^ils to capture the - interactions between the 
systems that must occur. y 
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Z wish thmt Gr#99 and ParnliamHDiggory had dwelled worm on thair 
brl«f ly^praftantad taxonofiy of reading, tasks ra^#t^ than on th# model*. 
One could arg^ that an analysis of the readii^g task as well as the 
resources and skill of the reader constitute the necessary prere- 
quisites to the develoisMtnt of an infozmatlon processing moAel/ As 
it now stands, the model they present* could exist if readix^ never 
occurred;^ £t is thus a model of a general information processor. 

Their tal>le ^ich suamarize« the taxonony* smIbs to be oiore than 
two ^iaensional. It contains an iajplicit developMntal model, moving 
frott pre- to skilded' readix^ levels, thus classifyix^ thejbverall 
state of the reader. The ylght-soux^ correspondences are analogous. 
to those described previously except that at eacl^ level th^re is 
the u8eful'*addition of a set of rules for the use and cccteination 
of the stored feature, letter or iiiord/list. Task conplexity is 
another' feature and'ex^l^l^s are given where the child is asked tO' 
'^ust read a letter versus read with feeling (add prosodic features) # 
asked to recognize a figure versus * provide a diagram of nit (recogni- ^ 
tion versui reconstziiction or recall), asked to find the me2ming of ^ 
a single word ver^sus reasc^ing through a logical proposition, asked 
to find the ' "maan^ig* of a word versiis the meaning of a longer narra-- 
tive. Bach of thbse tasks demands a model in its own right # but 
they sensitize us to wtlat is being asked of the reader and force us 
to begin to womder on how each of these is acco9Bq;)14ahed^ A further 
description would be most welcome and more in, 
mation procmssing analysia. 

Of jbhe three papers on theory^ La Berge 
the' problem of acquisition ^f skill. Z aA afraid^ that practitionart 
are going to l^ft^^iappointed with the presentj offerings. For some 
reaMn, .current theoretical work in co^itivt psychology and informer 
tion procaseing seeme preoccupied with detailed descri^ion of jthe 
underlying mechanisms^ operations or processes by which^ a person ^ 
solves a pr^lem task rathar than the mechanisms by whicKthe know- 



^e spiadbt of ui infer- 
is alone in addressing 



Trabasso ^ • ' ° * 
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lAlge and .Icill. raquirad to M)lva tha prob;«i ara laamad. Itoowla^/ 
pftm in tha form of liat. .tructuraa, ia given not darivad. Thia >a 
probitbly bacauaa- coaler., tha a«iB> analogy for moat information ' 
Ii^aaing aoda'la, operate on data but. do not aciquire either th« . 
data or .the o^rationa:' It ia also, hiatbrical-leaming waa cloaely. 
identified with the unpopular behavioriat traditidn. Thia continued 
negi;ct, ho»rever, by «>dern cognitive, paychologl^ta miy prove to be^. 
' qne of the major .tiling bl^xdca li» ita path to^anawe^ing our. qu**- 
*tiooa ancca'aafully. One value of returning to a learning ori«it At ion, ^ 
. regardleaa of £d eology, ia that one .aeeJca to Icndw the conditiona 
under lAich learning i. proe-ited aii well a. tha P^f-ible mafchaniama 
foi ita operation. in La Berg^'a awunt, too much is left to 

. -autooaticity- and xmapecif ied'waya'of change. There is a serious 
\aed for a revival 6?' inatructipnap. and • leaJtning theory here. . 

Kcconkie ref lecta thia la^nt with a aeries ol disturbing q^^^' 
ti<»a about our aasu>?;tioni of. the skilled and beginning readers aa 
well a^ our general ladk of real taowledqi about thto, ' McConJcie'a 
«>lution, however, is decidedly empirical: one can, he waerts,. learn 
»a<^ about reading by measuring eye movtoents dujring ita occurrence. 
Howiver, thii approach, tlms far/ aeem. to be restrirted" to the more 
advano<^ and plder, akUled reader. The queation is-,, can one, a. in 
the Danka and Feari on-line procedure, adapt ' the method for uae in 
the atud]^. of the beginning reader? Is the aye the pathway to the mind 
;Of eitbir the aarly or akilled reader? 

m.licoonkie'a smpirical approach, one atudiea' the act of reading 
by atudy'ing eye movementa; its product is studikd later. The problem 
is that even ei«»itical observation must be guidad by jome theoretical 
orientation, even tha choice of variables to, be manipulated. One 
neada to examine the reaaons for one's selection of variablea, bot^ 
iisd^>eodent and dependent. ' • 

O ■ ■ . ' • ' - • ' ■ 
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llcCookl«'« edtttribtition -shoold not be underated. Bm and his 
eol^MguM liAva d«v«l^*d reliable on-line methods' fot studying l^ow 
■aeh.infozaatioo can be taken in during fixations lysd saccades by a 
eoaqpater-cont rolled procedure vhere changes in the matef ial beix^ , 
read are Bade contixi^ent on eyenovesMnts^ . His finding /that* fixations 
increase in the face of seiaantic change ^indicates that 'eonprehens ion 
processing occur a daring the fixation. However, his findiAg that 
■anipttlation of . the siasr of ^.perceptual span vas unrelated to - 
"the subsequent retishticm of the asberial would have led me to con- 
cliide that-eyefflov«iients or at least perceptual span were unrelated 
•to reading, coBiprehens ion. App^ently, reajflers are flexible in the 
strategies ^^ijiy use and can overccne socne liinitat^ions imposed on than. 
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Problsas 

Reading proi^lsms are* not the province, of the individual V**^**^ 
or the classroom. \ They 'are, as Natalicio so clearly i^3T2itj|S, lin- 
guistic, social. and\oolitical and, in sooie cases,* they may, as^Mackworth 
suggests, have a biolwical basis.' 

Hatalicio and Simons treat curifent social and political ijbsues 
having to do with how mliiority populations can achieve literacy com- 
parable to. that for aeaBbe«s of the milddle-class, white American sqciety. 

. in^Watalipio's 'j^peir) \he central qufstion is whetOwr or not 
literacy should. first be achieved in the child* s natiye.^anguagf . . 
There are several problAM here, s^re appears to be HoS^omogfneotis 
group of Spanish br Blade BnglUh speakers In the United sbates. If ^ 
one taught the nativ^ language, one %*ould adopting a st^dard', 
cMified Spanish Black English lat variance with the speaker's di»- 



l«ct; Further, it if unclear whetW 
positive nature between the reading 
•dbond languages. Oiven the need to 



there' would be transfer of a * 
lievstoenta of the first and 
ce areadjustment in the sight- 
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^ Trabasiio 

^ saond corrMpondtnce (sine* 'the alplmbet is not m syllabary far 
aithar), cm^ algbt wall inticipata Inttfrfaranca. ^ . . ' 

Hatallcto*s analysis is baaad on tha assunqptiQn «that tba train* 
%#ould bf saquantial# laaming to raad first ix^ona*V &ativa 
laingxta^, follonad by laamin? to raad in ona^s sacxmd langiuiga. 
Pat\sup)^s, in xliacuasioii, raisad jdiat Z ragard as a- foi^Mo^tal ^ 
altarnat iva: Why ndt- eonsidar parallal training wMra childran laarn • 
to raad in aach langua^a acoording to thair raspactiva- coaqpatanca? 
Tha trailing Is dona siisultanaoaaly but: sapfira^aly. By kaaping the 
training \aparAta#v ona can'sc^iava indapandant bilingualism (saa * 
Riagal and^raadla, 1970, irtio discuss different kinds of bilingualism), 
and nininizaX negative transfer. Regardless of whethar tlxe child was 
to learn to r^ad in either one or two languages, what the cbild knows 
linguistically \rill haya to be taken into account as good^ educational 
practice. If ^ ^^^^ were g^eral language jarts t rallying in aach 
language, reading \i#ou Id be/natural part oS the curriculum and hardly 
revolutionary. Z d^i*t think ona need be so pesfimistic as Natalicio's 
careful and eonpiete\diacussical of the issues lead one to be. 

Simons puts the -^roblsto sk>re iji the role of tiie speaker of the 
nonstandard dialect. ^ asks wbether speaking Black English vamacu- 
lax: "interferes? with tue ac^isition of reading, die answer is that^^ 
there is little or no evii^^c^ to support' the idea . that , a mismatch 
between one*s language AndXthat qf the standard is interfering, .fftiile 
he wkY be mrract, ooa wouU li)ce to have seen experiments that'%rere ' 
more sans it ivaly designad on\the issue. That is, one would have to 
define precisely What the minatches are, select materials to be read 
or iMtmad which are representative samples of thase mlsmatcdias, 
Botlvate Why ona would expect sea inta rferance by a psydhological * 
proeaia model and test for its ^o^currenca, including conttol items ' 
Which should not interfere. Frcni Simons' ravi^, .z did no^ feal thl^iv 
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mtdh of th^~^4mmmrdti wmt thase strlngeiht; Ibut minimal, criteria* 
8lnc« tha most, bbvious differences between BlecX amd White epeakere 
appear to be ^phonological, B^a^ English speakers |Ay have the most 
difficulty in having their oral reading product » accepteia by the 
teacher (cf. Danks and. Fears, this vol^^HBbis^^puts the prdbljBm 



elsewhere than In the reader's head. ' 

In discussions of Black English, yrri^ers often fail to make a 
distinction between standard English which is codified and written ' 
vei^su9 "standard* English which is a preferre4 spoken form, ostensibly 
that used by the radio and television broadcasters (who fretjuently 
read reports, advertisements etc* aloud^ or by elementary school. 
teacHers* If the sp^alcer of a Black English ^dialect is cf^Lticized 
for his/her pronunciatioi&, 1 said before,' the ijiterfererlce 

is not iliteriial to th^ ifeadas but extemetl in. the teacher/child 
interaction'; ' Hence *# Simons* shift to the dialogue analysis as a 
souro^ of ideas about n^t takes place in' the classroOTi and beginning 
reining instruction is very reaVpnable tack* In these kinds of 
observation, one can find sources of miscOmmiihication arfi failure 
to accept dialect variation; 

Courtney Cazden, iifher commentary, discusses ttf^B approach at 
length and I want to add briefly to it here. The^e investigations of 
coniminicatlve strategies /^o^enable us to *^ake a walk in the classroom*' 
and see what goes on.i. Simons^ on the other hand, emphasises wh^ he 
titlla' non*8^ared assimtptions in thS failure to ccmminicate. If one is 
interested in the acquisition process or didactic effectivenes^s, it 
would^ seem to be^sef ul to look fot the acceptance or i rejection 
strategies (mlson, 1973) pf the childjs oral production as well m 
other reinforcement or^ modelling behavior on the part of l^e teacher • 
Tbii emerging emphasis on teacher /blvild, mother/child interaction in . 
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coMunieatlv* aattlngs tenda to ytald highly datailed dMcrlption 
hot iadks econondcal data xeduction and tbeoratical fotca. One n««d« 
to hava aona a priori guldanca on vhat to> obaaiHra and, on ho^t^to ran 
duca.tha potential nasa o£ obaervational data nAlch flow feoai thia 
de«criptive-an%lytic approach. • .can one find prototfola of good and 
succeaaful teacher/child tnterch^e? TJan one cA^e theae with . 
poor protocola? HtouJ.d auch contraata help teachera learn better 
teaching and cowounicationi atrategiea?. la ahared Tcnowledge and ' 
asatmptiona ap critical aa SlJnona would have ua believe? Teaching 
situatioQa are on<i8 wher* Tcnowledge ia not aa yet ahared and the 
gaae ia trana«iart.on to achieve fhAring. It aeema leaa a matter of. 
'sharing Xnbwledge* or aaaua^iona than tfca teacher's being more sensi- 
tive to and accepting of the child 'a attw^a. 

Jtaclcworth'a paper auggeata that soma reading diaabilitiea may 
have a clear biological baaia. Children whoae apeech appeara to b^ 
of mixed laterality, i^e. located in both heaiapherea; alsx) show 
deficits in linguistic an* apatial aXilla. I wondered Whether or not 
one could use the laterality teata aa a predictor rather than ^ con- 
tent with them aa correlatea. That ia,. meaaxure a child's laterality 
(and pethapa oth^ linguiati6 and spatiial alcilla) prior to the teach- 
ing of reading. If one had a reaaonable nuB4>er of children i0o ahow 
the different kinda of laterality Haclcworth deacribea, one ctmld make 
up a 2x4 table for reading' aucceaa/f allure by the four Uterality 
categories! Would one fiil3^a aignificant Chi-square/ ahowing a rela- 
tioo between lateraliaation' and reading^ performance? ^/Xa th* Mackworth 
•review' now atanda, %*e only Tcnow^that children who are .brain damaged 
or of mixed laterality have viaual and apatiai skill problems Which 
are related correlationally to reading, The^ cella of the table are 
woefully incoaqplete, making for poor science. 
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Z.alse rmls«d but failed tb gtt uxmwmtB on- the following quaations 

NhAt is tbm f rsqaancy of *occurranc« of indatazridnats versus mixad 

latsrmlity? Bern accuz;ajbaly is tha lattar laaasurad? What causas mixed 

laterality?^ Can persons of mixed laterality be trained to read^lei^pitie 

• . • ♦ . » ' 

-tbeir visual/spatial problems or are . these duf icits a permanent ^handi^ 

cap? Z was particularly bothered by the strong inferences baipg made 

when Children actually perfi^med a. task but wer% regarded as deficient' 

Whto they^were, in fact, merely slqwer . That im, they could do the 

taslcs/ but took longer. That fact^lms an entirely different meaning 

than When a chil.d cannot do something. NaclcWorth was less than care- 

ful. (and critical) in her presentation of data and inferenciss. - ^ 



This section deals most closely with one of .the conference 
subject tit\es, namely early reading practice. As we shall see, ea^h 
program is motivated by some is^licit theory about the readix^ process. 

I recognize that to construct and. implem^t a reading program 
repre««ntc a con«id«rabl« tindcrtaklRg and I.ahoold hop« to temper wy^ 
critical reaarlu because of this consideration. In this cfonference, ^ 
four programs were diiscribed, two of Which are prereading or snpple- 
Mntal' (those of Wa^ac^and WilliaiM) and two 'of which are full ' 
prograak. of these, the first two axid the Hey Primary Grades Reading 
System, revi«wed by Popp, are "bottom-up" approaches and emphasise 
decoding slcills. the fourth, Scott Foresman's Reading unlimited, also 
reviewed by PonPr i« a "top-down" approach, emj^sising the use of 
the child.' s knowledge of the conteaet in which the stories occur. The 
programs are sufficiently con^lex^and varied to virtually defy simple 
eontrastft« Popp's Iziformative comparisons amd criticism represent a 
genuine service. 



Perhaps tii« strongeit 'cl*i«» are thosa vaA% by' wallaeh* B» 
arguM that phon«M Idantitication skill* ara a Aa<:|is«&ry prtiraquM- 
tta far laaxning to raad, Oua svppoaaa that, if th^ particular raading 
prograa anpfaa/isas ■ dacbding and phonaadc aXilla* than ha aay ba 
corract. It U hard tp aaa how thia claiai holda £0r a prbgraa stich 
aa tha CM davaiopad by Scott ForaaMm.' Parhapa Hjalladh^a basis for 
his cUi» raj^ts^with tha basalijaa agaljiat vhlch h# b^gaa ^ tha 
succass hia tutora had with a difficult aam^'la of 'potantUl raadars. 
Tha problsa^^h accapting. clai« is quita'siaqpla, howarar, "sinca 
tha phona«ic. idant if icat ion. training is but ona part of a largar 
ptograa and Withoiit a control coHpari«on# ona cannot daeida What fad 
to tha succaas ha elaia». This problaa, naa«ly, what control co«- 
parisons ata nacaasary^ ordar to dacida that a program la lAat it 
claims, holis for ail programs and is not uniqua'to wallach'Sj. 

Ona rakaon that pbonama idantification or sagmantatioo is diff^ 
•cult. b<Ah for adilts and cAildran, is that tha phaiama is noit"^ 
basic, psycOiolo^ical unit. Williama* (this voluma) raviaw and pro- 
caduraa yiggaat that ona can mora raadily sag^ant and identify sylla- 
bles and that such training can be uaed to get actroas the notion of 
segmentation of sound* within words. ' The Hew Primary Grade* System 
usee visua; aids as apamonic supports and •physically demonstrate* 
via blo<dc» Which can be moved together and apart the , idea of sagm«i- 
. tation.' Xft Barge might see SJlsw to relate tl?e visual and acoustic 
aystsstf by aa. axnination of how aegmantation and blendix»g are 
achieved with the non-print visual and acouatic cuaa used in thia 
program'. 

* Another reason, for tha difficulty of the phoneme identification 
task ta. that there is not a close correspondence between phonmaes. 
in iaoUtion with those segmented from a word. The initial conson^ 
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of th6 m.nn.inan sourtds like "muh" not /m/. Further, in tying this 
to l«tt*r«, •inc« BngliA «lphiQ>«t i» not a .yllabiry, th«" letter 
n>^r^ and •oonds diffu: £ro« tin* phoamm. pMmm dl££«r«nw 
b« w •dditioaal soares o£ confusion to thm child.. Th« difficulty 
is further cdmpoimded whein pheneoes'are ^"blended" ihto words since 
thay dtfngo eoi4>ixMd with othar phonan«« so that thay ara no 

loogar claarXy racogniaabla. \ 

Oivan tlUaa aWqaa of difficulty. It ia ia5)re»8iva, indead, 
that wallach auccaadad. Thirty-aix wa<rica of tutoring atrikaa ma as 
ratbar axtailaiva wd iatanaiya aAd ona miat wondar Whether that 
■tt^trainiag ia both laacaaaary and worth it. wallach'a reporting 
on auceaaa ia hard td" Judga alnca ha raporta propoftiona paaaing 
at acaw parcantilrff laval without^ controls . Tha evaluation is dona, 
not on »aading parfom^nca, but on atandardisad, raading-readinaaa ^ 
tasta.' Bow wall do €ba cihildjran do whan thay are taught to. read? 

ifiiliaaa, in ebntraat to nallach, ia nora modaat in her clal«s 
and program, "she wot)cad with children Who ba^T records of learning 
probl«a« Wh^raaa wallach'a children ware lowar^claaa. Williams ^ 
of fare a atzoogar exparia^ntal rationale for bar choice of procedures 
,and ia^arlali. Bar program waa davalopad aa an alternative to tba 
dis<»aditad parcaptual-«>tor training ayjproach. ^ba is cognisant 
of ^ba litaratura on pbonica and recognised tha probleais associated 
witb phODSM sag^agation and^landing (SbanMraUar at a^., 1974) 
and, aa V conaaquanca, adopted tba aasiir syU«bla sag»antation pro- 
cadura. ' Sha also u«^ eMiciancy criteria for training s^oommm 
dUcri«ination, analyaU and aagwmtation su<ih as avoiding acoustic 
and Visual confusibns, aaaaof blending, usa of abort worda such 
tri^tw (cat, boy, etc.), all of which have a baa is in the research 
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litmtur*. Miia pr^l«BS to do^with how wll hmx progri 

bl«nds Into •xisting omu, ^timtbrnr h«r stiad^ztta «ho*r tr«m«f«r 
•valuation of i^t tibm had aceo^liUhad. 

tbm Haw'PrlMry Orad« Raadtng ^ataa d«valopad1»«r« at ^ 
Laamlag' Raaaarch ania Davalopa^nt Cahtar i« a hlgh^,y: atmcturad and 
£tdl ^ionlca-oriantad program. It ia claarly a •bottop-t«>- approach, 
adbaring cloaaly in principla to tha ba*ic thaory auhacribad to by 
aoat o£ tha participant* hara at tha confaranca. It ia qaita appar- 
ent froBi Popp'a ravifw that *»aaning ia «inimizad although it woijld 
saan 'that maaning «uat .occut* in tha %#orXboo1ca, raad. alone ate. If. 
tha ■atariale and procadtxraa placa uuA a haivy* •tra«« on baaic 
phonic •kUl«, I^Xap^ woodaring^ a« I laajnoad about tha program what 
it ^» that would auataln -a child through euch a program. The proof 
ia in tha pudding. If tha ^ildran mavm from thU program into the 
middle gr^a and ahoif good raa<^^ achiavaaMnt, €han maus Xind dlW . 
fundamental baaia waa laid. Popp could have provided ua with aome 
evidence on evaluation hare (or perhape it ia too aoop?) . . 

Popp provided ytmm in the way of critical coB«entary on the 
Hew Primary Gradea Reading Syatam than aha did for Scott Poraaman, 
although aha alao praiaad the lattar more. The exwlea provided, 
eapecUlly thoaa on fairy talea, certainly auggeat the Scott Foreaman 
program would be the more Intereatiag one %o participate in aa a • 
atudant. ' It ia unfortunate that thoaa Who daaignad the Reading 
Unlimited program ware not mere careful, in the conatruction of drill 
^ tait. itama ao that tlobh reading and conprehenaion are aaaured. 
Popp 'a critieiama of theae itema are worthy of atudy and ahould be 
of uae to the teat conatruction people at &cott Poreaman. 

Aaide from the Reading unlimited' program^ thia conference haa 
not addreaaad the queatidn of "context.- Context haa aeveral aean^ 
ingf but it, *or ahould I aay, their have an influanca on reading. 
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On« QOBtcact is tlMt'iford. itMlf . It £■ ImieMn th« letters «r« 
MOM MsUy lilmtlflad ilhMi' th«s^ occur. in words than whtto- they bccur 
iniBn^iiord.I«tt«r ctviogs dr aloM, t&« so-called >ord super iority" 
effect. Another context Is the' sentence itself. Qere^ the other 
votfds end the ■eaningfal reiatil>as aaoog thsa allcw the reader to 

anticipetsf something about the reaaixting words to be read. This 

/'.--- 

idea* in part, .is contained Hx the Heading Unlimited progtaa. Selec- 
tioMl restrictions on. verbs can pla^^e role here ast 
,(1) .the fazBer plowed the 

(2) The farser fed the 

In (1), the verb "plow", takes on an inaniaate object While in (2)7 
"fed" Most likely has an aniostte dbject. 

Another "Ib^ttext" is across sentences. Consider the following i 
^hree pairs of sentinces- Which pave Hicliolasr one of ay students at 
PrikcetoQ, devel^edt 

(3) nary had a little laab; Xts fleece was Wh^e as snow. 

(4) .Mary had a little laab. She spilled gravy and nint 

jelly on her dresi. 
'^(S) Nary had a little laaib. The delivery was a difficult 

one and, afterWds« the vet needed a^drink.^ 
In "Mary" refers to a nursery^rhyae character, a little girl 

Who U followed about by )Mx pet lasby "had" alludes to ownership, 
^and the aiaal is alive and'wel^ in this context. The sheep does not . 
fare so well in (4)V Mary, heSre is probably fauaan and feaale (the - 
new dress allows this inference as weU).; she aay be a thild (having 
spillad food). The references to. gravy and aint jflly, however, indi-r 
cate that the,j^laab is a aeal, not a pet, only a saall portion of 
whidi Mary ate. Flnaily, in (5) igx>ve, the references to veterinarian 
and a difficoU delivery? suggest that Mary has given birth to a mnall 
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li^ and la « Ijaraalf , a ■attira awa. tha vat ta probably an adult, 
wmlm honn bain^ Whosa profaaaion la td tand ta aicfk a|iiaala; tha 
drink, praaia»bly/ ia an alcoholic bav«raga intaad^ to anabia th« 
v«t to ralax aftar tha diff Dealt dalivary x>t X^m jl^.' .- ^ 

rtAm curaory analyaia ravaala that a conai^rabla ^oint of 
kndlrladga— alxwtt nuraary rhyiMa,.b«marahip, pata,. Jlittla glrla, aheep 
food, anijial birtha, vataririfcriaiA and aleihol-rot ba boooght to 
baar -in Q^ar 'to undaratand aantancaa r3)'(5).. 

' Anothar aaaniag of context,, again ona that ia oaad by 
RMding Oftli«itad program, ia ^ kncwladga of tha wor^ that the 
reader Baa at hU diapo*al to initetpret the meaning of the print. 

Cenaidar tha folloiring paaaage taken fro» a atudy on coaprehen- 
aion and MMO^ by Branaford and JotanaoA (1973). Read over, the 
paaaage and aee if ygo can undaratantt libat. it ia about s 

The pros9dttre ia actually quite aijqple. Piiat, yo^ 
arrange, thinga into different grotqpa., Of courae, one 
pile aay be. auf f icient depending tqpon how -roch thare ia 
to de. If you have to go aoa aW hare elae due to lack of 
^facilitiaa tlhat, ia the next atap, otharwUe you are pretty 
*w^ll aat. It |a iaportant not .to. overdo thinga; That ia, 
1| iM better to do too few thinga at <»ce than too aany. 
*2 tha abort run, thia aay not aeeai ii^rtant, but coapli- 
catitma can eaaily ariaj- A miataka can be expenaive aa 
well. At firat the ^Mtolf procedure will ae«n ccoplicated. 
^ 9bon,^^a^var, it will beccMe juat another facet of life. 
It ia diTftcult to foraaae any end to the neceaaity for 
thia taak in the iaa^diata future; but than; ona can never 
tell. After th^ procedure ia coaqpleted, one arrangea the 
■atmala into dif farani grpupa again. Then they can be . 
put ito thair appropriate placea. Bvantually, they will 
be ua*d onaa more and the %rtiole cycle wfll then have to 
be repeated. However that ia part of life. 

(Branaford and Johnaon, 1973, p. 400) 
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Zf you 1iav« not alxMidy flgnrsd out What im b«ii»g 'lesf orr^d to. 
in this pMfsago, l«t m giv* you a hints iwfhina clotha*. How do«8 
it sanM? Bxmford and Johnaon (1973) ahovad tfaa^ if tha par- 

•on taiid :t3»^ ediit«xt. giv^n to him prior to rMding thm p^mm&gm, ^r#call 
was mcb grMtAr. This ra^ult sugga^ts that %ihat tha contaxt words 
do is to allow tba raadar to bring into worXing mmory inforaation ' 
about lAat a/ha ia aboat to.raad and to aaainilata tha nawly raad 
infozBati<» into an axiati^ atroctura^ Zf tha raadar can aaaiadlatre * 
what ia baing raad; than tha procaaa ooqtinuaa i moQ thl yj if not# 
tha raadar night loaa..*^hia/har notivat^on and *ttina out.* Thara is 
axKythar analogy harai :It ia virtually iapoaaibla to continaa to 
liatan to a ccnvaraation iA a.laxyguaga you don*t ^ondarstand or of 
^iclT^you hava littla undaratandtinga Spaa^ jpar<ygE^ion in tha sansa 
of haaring^aad aanaing tha atra^ of .worfla.ia not anoughrJ In this 
sansa, coa^rtfrnnaion ia a part of apaacfa .parcaption and raiding. 

Evaloatloo and affactivanaai 

Of uia alavan papars at thia/ oonfaranca« only ona ia ascplicitly 
concarnad with anawaring a qoaation of avaluktion« namaly that of 
Gatlda, *8fpmala, Martusa* Saifax:t, Tylar and Bdwall. Othart, wal]:^h, 
Popp and WiiliaBa prasantad foaa data, or conaidarad it aa a part of- 
thair cdntribtttion* but it* ia aafa to ai^ that ayaLlsation faaa not 
baan a cantral thaaa. Zt-ahould ba or at laaat wa ahould 'asqpact it 
to b* Borp ao in tha fotoza. During tha confaranca* ona participant 
told mr that avaluatlon gata ao littla conaidaration bacauaa sftar 
you haVa apant two or thraa 'yaars davaloping, laqplaManting and. ia- 
proving. 19011 a raadin^ prograsr in addition^to writing it up. and pub- 
licising it, you ar^ too asduiuatad to do an avaluation. Thia la 
undalfttandablaa Parhapa tha consular s should than taka on tha rasponai 
bility. ^ 
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* Hm rMpoQsibiUty im not v^«a«y on* ms Guthrl* t^d his 
coll«agtt«« foqnd.ottt. Th«y b«9»n ^ir qa«»t yith a ••^Ible and 

sat o£ qo«ation»,.qtt«rt:ion» to lAleih aU of^ ^•gald li3c« 
to yaau tbm anmrst Do cdaidiran n««d foraal r^ing instruction 
to laazn ^ to r«ad7 It ao, hCM madh inatrttctloa i» b«»a£icial 
and .what kind or kiada of - Inatruc^ion ara »oat banaf icial? Do so»e 
<±ildr«a banafit ■ora. £rs«.ona l^ind^ raading inatruction than 
othar kinda? Soaa inatructioo banafit low %chiavara in raading? 
ara raaaooabla .^piaatioos. 

Aa aorpriaing, *ut diaappointing, raault ia t^t we do not 
hava an adaqoata'aft of data to provida as anawars on any of thaaa 
qoaationa: Gathria'abd hia collaagaaa took ^<hat waa availabla from 
an alaborata quaaticifnaira study carriad <mt by tha Bdncatixjnal 
Taatixig Sarvica for.fcpparantly othar porpoaaa^ Qothria at al. 
hQpad >o ba ibla to oaa thaaa data to anawar mpmm', if not all, of 
tba abo^ qaaationa. Uaing aaan scoraa of groupa of childran, thay 
-carriad out a corralatiooal atudy osin^ analyaia at varianca and 
comianda procaduras. Tbay could hava, and pfxftKpu ahould ha^a, 
uaad aaltiplf-ragraaaion procaduras ainoa «»ay could hava 

. obtalna^ tha aaaa AfbrMtion on.aain affa^s ahd intaractiona, 
traatad thair variablaa as cqnt interna rathar than discontinuous or 
0fmD dichoto«ous, and also obtain ragrassion fights or parcantagas 
of varianca accopntad. for by thia savaral factora un^ar axaaination. 
Tha ■oat diat^ing flw^ tp m w tha fact that tha taats usad 
for raading skill by BTS did not show tha aasa aignif leant af facts 
or intaractiooa* ' Ei^har tha taats ara naaauring dif farant aapacts • 
of raading or thay ara ■aaauring dif farant aapactaof aomathing un- 
Tha low V^tarporralationa aaong taats purporting to Maaura 
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tte MOM •bll^tlM la of eone«xn.. Of eooxa; Mm don't )ai<M how 
«eeant« tb» ♦to«cttoy/pr Wiplo qo«stionnalr«*data ftr« anyway, 'So 
fAiie- ^ tlw- nnr^} <Ji)»ility' of wmmxmm ttiy r«sid«' in misclasslf led 
•oor«# thm indmadant varlablM. 

. Tbi dothrU study i« a godd aJtaaplt «li«r« a snail, well- 

d«si;9nid> r«pr«s«iitativ«r» w«ll-plannsd» afld wsll^^mcatwS •xperimcnt 
wottid bavs yisldod aoM rsilabls iilfonatloo at 'oensid«rably> lass 
cost than tha aassivil 0p«stiOanai:i:a--cortalation»l prdcadur*. The 
value of the experis^da approacih would see* to be that more care 
is taken in' cons ids«at ion and nanipalation of the independent 
variables, e.g. what the teachea actually do, and in selection of the 
depeM«it variables, e.g. \Aiat the child does, ^e' reliance upon 
Mlf>lrei(orts-aay represent a first approocinatioo to %^t goes on, 
but' is at least one step te spved f rcei what goes on.. 

t1»isH I cooid say 'Something aore positive evaluation th#P 
Z "hacvm ilaid« Z clearly thidX.we need nore; z clearly expect we* 11 
see^a^fe. 

' Vlfr cenaclusion, lAile Z don't know how repmeniative the con- 
fer«M is of w6rk on theory and pntetice on early reading, Z do 
Icnow.that Z leariied m. great^deal froai each of the.. contributors. Z; 
suspWt that several of the«0 contrlbtxtors are on the leading edge 
of the field, that research and prograas-on decoding- are just coming 
into vbgiie and that thei^ effect ivjaness will be felt during the next 
deead^^ Z appreciate the opportunity to l^s^en in on what 1^ and 
will be bappening'. 

y. . 
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' OFtH siSCOSSIOM OF TRABASSO PRESENTATION 



LafiERGE: Toa vanta aa to. Join coabat* I refuse ^frj^duae I actually agree 

with Mny of hla pointa, and[ certainly ttfe dihection of bia prDi^rities. I 
bei leva that reaain^ D^rn8^wnB"T6e^ay^^^ cloae your eyea, yoiT^^ve 

trouble remllitg. Tbe. point is, uliat m pick up when ^e look at aoa^thlng la 
* Influenced by abaetbing besides Ouat what* a presented on tbe page. Hbetlier we 
are going to look at parta'of a word depetida upon wfa^ther it's a new word or not. 

Are we tfolng to aound ft out, "decode*^ it? Of course, tbe affluent reader 
baa tbe option of going dowb to ssaller inits such aa parts of wordtf; in fact, 
be could go down to tbe features or ttm letters and determine whether or not tbe 
baDdwriting be la perceiTii^ is of certain category or not. ' 

I waa tallclDg to Mike ValUcb aboLt this. I' thought bia icteas about 
atarting with tbe auditory dosain, wfaiAb ia a pc^int you brought up, say preaent 
tbe kipd ofii^oqtril a child baa to learn to "pick off" tbe firat letter of a ^r^ 
on cue "of the teacher, or the Xaat two let t era. But what ia the nature of tbia. 
lnteraot£otp7 That* a tbe big queation. ^ . ^ 

Nbat we have .been trying to do ia to aaaune contnt codea and very 
cautiously add what we think ia required to account for the data, which we think 
« Bdat go band in band with theoretical cbangea, and. we are going quite oautiously. 

Tou' aaw^ tbe ezperisent which • we talked about controls of ' levels of 
proceaalng, and bow we indicated the properties of a Becbaniaa, namely contextual 
oodaa for aelecttng tbaaa levels. Jiow, what we didn't indicate were the linea 
froa tbe auditory, or froa other syateas — line^ foK those systeas to feed forward 
and itttereact with what coaea off tbe retina. That we' haven' i establiah^d. (We. 
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could draw lines, it is' easy to do that, but there %}.s not clear experimental 
Indiofttion of this would be dooe.) 

He say not only do contextual controls feed forward froa the auditory 
'^ systeu to detemine bow we are going ,to look at what we see, but also, as 1 
think you could have pointed out, it feeds forward froo the ' coaprehenslon 
sy^teas. For exaaple, when -a child is called upon to answ^ certain kinds of 
qui^stions, he say look at a WilMrd, he say look at a phrase, he may look/ at a 
parai^hrase, or he aay look at combinations of those. * ^ 

The qi^s^ion of how we should ac^pmt for this 1 t^hink is answered by . a 

i ^ - . ^ * * / 

„ style of research, and a particular style of t^searoh in ^hicb I have b%en 

imprinted upon,' having gone to 3tanfo^d. If you , let your theory get too 

top*heavy~bjr tbp-h^vy, I don*t mean toi5-dD%mnes8, that is you let your 

theorizing rush far in adyance of ^kpr data, pretty soon you find your t*heorle6 

^^ecome less ani ' less te^tajble^ and you begin to want to^ believe in them more and 

' more, and you become defensive wb^n you stand i;^ in front of people. But if you 

are l^oci^atlKl daily or weekly by results from you?*" own laboratory that ofteh 

tell I you you art wrong, then you don*t get^the attitude of defending a theory. 

Tou get *the attitude, lihicb I think it is appropriate, of working between da^ 

and theory, in. a very, very close way, and you begin to leara that the virtue of 

r theory is its short-i|j^ednes8. 



^I^hat has lasted too long is probaM^/^Qot^vei 



That .is, a theory that has lasted too long is probaM^ not very useful. It 
should suggest the next ^xperimelf^ which should be' carried out, and also to 
indicate the priorities of experljrllHs . 



^^TRABASSO: . I wmnt to make one s^all reply, and that is it seems to me that If one 
takes * seriously* information processing and the task environment, that one could 
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find in tbe task enviroipenti the sequeDcln^ of structured evenis ublch give rise 
to the ' integration or unitization. It is necessary to have these in<order to 
integrate. The question is: ^ Can you infer how things are sequenced, when 
unitization takes place, and the process by which it occurs? 



LaBERGE: Unless you understand boii a imit is constructed In its function, hoi|^ 
are you going to talk about* acquiring it? X put six aqdels up there that 
indicate the state of the aablguity of the art right now. I ^dn*t say sciepce, 

the art. I can nase a person I believe for eabh one of th^e six aodels, each a , 

- • ' ' • ? ^ . , 

respect^ experiaenter. 

■ / « ' . 

TBABAS3P: teTe LaBerge, Dave Lafierge, Dave Lafier^. 

LpaBEBGE: No, Phil Goi«h, Estes, Meal Johnson, and Gibson, hold views that 
corre^poodta^ the several oodels I. Just pres^nted^ I tried to present those 



views In a neutral way. 



oodsents to tbo^^/Bc 
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'l^ABASSO: I didn*t^ address ay ooMents to tbo^^^Bodels. 

LaBERGE: And until you know lAat each of tho^e aodels holds, it is very 
difficult to Indicate vbat kind of procedufes going to be used in acquiring a 
«it.' . • . . ^ ^ 

If a unit is fomed si^>ly by looking at the letters^ and coabining the 
letters, then you are going to tell the kid, "Read every letter carefully> But 
if a word is aade uj) % picking up internal relationships, such that the 
iildividual letters are not l|K>tlvited anymore, a view that Gibson favors,. then you 
are going to be oounterproductive if you teii the child to look carefSilly at each 

28 
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letter as be le learning the unit. -s 

BESilCC; I think that la not necessarUy so. That kind of clala is based on tbe 
assuHptlon that wfakt jrou teach the chUd to attend to is what' tbe child will te 
attending to. after he beco^a. skilled ^ I don •'T know of evidence for ^h^ in 
reading, but I can point to it clearly in early learning of addition. These are 
eapenliMnts ^hat build on som of Pat Siq>pes' work. At the age of slit kids do a 

ft 

rather coaplicated thing, where they aet a counter to the larger of two niabera, 
ahowlng that they know aoMthing about laws of coMutatlvity, and then 
inoreftent by the auller of two nurt>era'. tie teach thea^a such leaa elegant way 
of aolTlng the addition problea, but it is a teachable one which, in ay 
experience, the elegftnt one ia not. Ve teach tbea to eoyBit tbe niaber on the 
left, and^ then count out the nuirt>er on the rtghfTand then put thea together/ 
Wia^ w obsenre, over 10 weeks of tiae, is that they ct^e froa what we teach 
ttMB to what is the ttore elegant and efficient way of doing tbe Job. 

^ I aa»8ure there are such tbinga happening in readii«, and we 'have to follow^ 
thoae obvnging proceaaea*. Ve can't aaauae that becauae one aodel ia what you 
obsenred in a given peraon, there never has been another one. 

LaBEBGB? Hbat Tqa is asking ia exactly what conditiona produce -that aoveaent of 

f 

i ' 

ohwige frca looking at things bit by bit to lookit« at things in Urger units? 
That UBS his question, and I was under tbe iap^^ession that there were data 
existing in the field of reading that had shown that overeapbasis in drilling 
aaall units, in tbe perceptual pickup, waa counterproductive for transfer to* 
picking 19 aiailar illuatrationa in tbe field of auaic. 

lou can't do tbe fast passages if you concentrate on each 8li«l« note. 
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RBSIICC: IsHtere erldence that drill on the low level ^ita dc^s Inhfbl^^ this 
tranafef tp hlcber lere^ Does anyt>ody know where that evidence ia? A J.ot of ua 
aaawe tlmt. 



LpaBEBGB: Ho, but that wbuld be a very productive point of the conferenoer if the 
important . queation aeeaa "to hinge on it , \ then we ahould go out and do ao«e 
expezdaenta • 

WJILACB: I think even the general work in decoding veraua ccaprehenaion auggeata 
that the r^ity ia a imie deferent froai what you Juat deacribed. Tou can 
help this klda cc^^ehend better by giving tbea word decoding training. 

LaBERGB: No^^but tbat*a not the queation. Decoding training doea not - apecify 
the level or decoding. ( 



FAfiMBAM-DICiGORT: (%all haa.atuff on thia, too* It* a around. 

" • '< 

tESHICK: There, ar^ lota of claima, but I gueaa 1 tm wondering where the daU ia. 

LaBBBGE: Iftiat prcapta a teacher to sove up and tell a kid, "Say it all at once,/ 
don't juat keep aounding it out carefully." ^ 

v^Iou'Can bear when a child reada, that bla ia word callii«. That ia one of 
the indioatora of word^calling, lan*t it, the feeling that. you get that he ia not 
ahaping the unite, or grouping the unite in a large way, three or four worda 
togetlier in m phrase. And I^bet tSey are not cosprehendir« it. 

* ' ^ ... 
I^ALLACB: 'Tou are iaplying- an inatniotional hypottieaia about how you ovircoae the' 



J 



probl«R, and tlie ta^Uiesls I tblnk is necessarily correct. Hajrbe tbey need Bore 
att€^ntlOD to 80M of the aaaller uDlts, if .that^s. the problea that you are 
having. 

LaBSB(3:. Thlat^aoimda terribly vile and to m. 
That* a of tec the nay learning proceeds. 

• ■ ■ • ' ■ • "X^ 

LaEEBGE:. I find ayself •<» the side o£ a fence that I haven't often been on. 

« * ' . * A 

LESGOLD: ;Tob, you argued fpr more controlled, contrastiye research, to appraise 
the effectiveness of sose of the prograas that ve discussed here; Tou also 
argoed^for, as did Pat Suppes, acre descriptive research in the course of tryix« 
out sdle Of ttoesc pz^3grsikB. 

* 

■ov, the descriptive research I agree vitb entirely. He need to knov apre 
about vbat actually happens ih the course of teaching kida. 

However 9 I think. the argiaent for contraative research in qurriculvp is one 
that* has to ba ooosidered very carefully. Controlled contrasts 'are almost alvays 
laqpoasible. 

• • * 

If M really didn't know anything about! how to teach kida to read, than w^ 

would be able to o6b<^uot experlaents in which we tried out one^tbod' or apother, 

and soM WMfked •ad^.aoBe didn't. The fact is so«e of us sgisetiaes succeed in 
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t , e a oh1ng idds to read, and even worse the public thinks tbej^ kn<w «oaethii« about 
i*lofal>r us soooMd and why.' Tbu*^.. Qontrastive experiments turn out to be 
iflpoaslble. They are sabotaipd by teachers who will teach what they think works, 
wlMt^ir^yQii inolttde it in a ourriouliai or not. - ^ 
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I think IM 8Ciebtlat8>80MtlBe8 are a little bit too glib by saying, "Well, 
What we really eiigbt to do here: is try oat tbeae aetboda , and Bake sure ve can 
control vben the aetbod works and when it doesn't.* 



1-^ 

He have to work on defining scae of the descriptive procedures, so that i#e 
^can sake inferences ln^ut wbat 'part^ of what aetbods are effective, without 
relying upon controlled contrast, wbi^ probably can*t be done. 



. TRAfiASSO: Tou aay^ bt^ rigbt t Okay. How, you. are saying tbe pragaatics ;don*t 
allow itv- o^ it is unlikely, and tberefoA we shouldn't do it. I as not sure 
^ that it's really been CMed. 



LESGOLD: Veil, let ae Just give ^u an anecdotal ezaaple. 

It was of^ soM inter^t a few years ago for tbe Navy to find out lAetber 
Tltaain C stops colds, tee. tbe of reasons they wanted to find this out was tbat 
an subaarines if one person gets if ^^^Id^^^^^erybody gets a cold^ So tbey 
conducted a nice ooptrolled contrast ecaperiaent . Group A on tbe subaarines got 
Vitaain C, and y^oup B didn't. Unfortunately tbe sailors had a theory about tbe 
effectiveness of ¥itaaln C, too. Every tiae, tbe sailprs caae inf^^ port there 
was a black aarket in Vitiain C. So there is no reason to believe tbat one group 
get acre of it than tbe other* 

Tbe swe thing happens in scbootFall t)iB tiae. The teacbdr wbo is given a 
systea using a whole word approach, but wbo really believes that pbohics works 
is going to <k> pbonics. And ^en if the teapher doesn't,* tbe parents are going 
to Insist on it, and even if tbe ptr^nts don't insist on it, 1 think there is a 
serious etblcal t question inj doing controlled contrast research when you know tbe 
only paople you can get for subjects in such nperiaents are the people who ar^ 

.32 
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most likely to have the reading troubles in the firat place. 

» 

I think ve really have to iearn as paycbol<^ical scientists to be acre like 
astroDoaers than^ like * cbeftists jeukI find ways of confiming theory tbroi«b 
predictions abgiat wbat kind of obsenrations and what kind of aorrelatiops of ' 
ofc8enrati(^ ve are likely' to see, as veil las, perhaps, by doii« experiments that 
' siq>port' pieces of db' theory ^^vhicfa a particular prograa i84lued. 

— ' • * 

But I dOT*t think wr can get very far concentration on controlled 

effectiYcness studies of reading. Reading i^'t like aspirin. lou can ask a 

person to have a headache .in the in*terest of research on ' aspirin effectiveiiess. 

Ire we prepared to ask peop^le not to learn to read? 

GBEGG: Hell, I aa auch calaer now than' I was before,-, after that erudite 
discussim, but I do have a couple, of points that saybe everyone arowd the table 
tfMlerataods, and it is Just ae that doesn't. — 

I have heard at least three aeanings a|iisociate4^^irtth the concept of 
decoding* and fo following the conventions of Quillian, who had decode 1, decode 
C 2, decoders, I |^ught I would like to propose the three definitions, a^ then ' 
let us aap wbicl olfe we are goihjs to call wbl/cb one. 

The first one, decoding is a collection of 8k4rlls necessary to learn how to 
get a eanlng frca the grapheae code. . I seeas to ae. that would be terribly 
laportant, and | propose that one as D-1. t 

D-2is the process of perceiTing lexical units fairly autcaatically, when 

< 

ooe readSt 4t Itf the. one that Joe Dpnks aM Raaona Fears used in their paper, the 
first part,, it is deoodii%, and then the next process is coaprehension » 
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But « third one is that it's tb« task that one perforis irtien tbe noraal 
prooasses of autoaatic perceptioo f^ail to generate soae contact, tfltb seaantic 
Mory; it ia soMtttlog tbat we fall back on. 

^ •*' * -* 

I gOMB I beliere that tbe decoding is up frc«t. It Is foolisb, 1 tbink, 

^ not. to ^hinlc about reading, when jpou haire to bave sosetbing in front of you, it 

baa to be bottom up, at leaat for tbe firat few aeconda, or for tbe first eye 
« 

fixatio n. ^ . ^ - 

know vbetbeTtbis is belpful or not, but 1 really bave bad a great 

djHd of trouble at . this conference and tbe others tryii^ to figure out what 
people Man^ vbra they said "decode" and "ccapretension," axKl lAen they start 
talking about ubat tbe teacher should do, (implying an acquisition level), and 
tben throv in a akiUed reader. He sigbt expect quite different behaviors frca 
tbeae * situationa. Tbe role of ionics, ' tben, is asrt of a backup skill, or 
acBething tbat-^uld happen when the visual perceptKm failaT r 'Tbink about what 
vould happen if a node in your seaantic network would light up ^f sosebody ceme 
up to you and said* "ftaa," and this was supposed to sosebow trigger of f* tbe first 
'sound of tbe word "Man." I , never bear "Mhb" when I 'aay tbe word "aan" so 
> . obvioualy all of tbe phonics training ia creating tbe right kind of skilis , in a 
▼ery eoaplaz, Tisual, speecb sotor task, tbat ougbt be be analyzed In its om 

% 

^ Receaa ^ - - 
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COHHEITS Bt RICHEL HEDDIliGTOII ' 

• • • 

JtBSnCK: I haT« ^ked Rschel Ueddlogtoa if she would take a few Bloutea to tell 
UB about aoM of ber ezperlencea. 

' ' . • * "* 

HEIM}IMCTOi: I waa intereated primarily. in biliqc^laB and black dialect, a^ 
called into aeaory ay ' experience aa tbe reaideot director of a prceraa in Puerto 
Rico, an exchange prograa called "Study Abroad." waa the firat year,tbat this 
prograa waa introduced in Puerto Rico for tbe cf^ Dniyeraity oT Mewlork; City 
Oolireraity bad prograaa in^Spain, England, Germany, Eur^>ean countriea. The 
purpoae of the program waa to proiride tbe opportunity for atudent^ i^o were going 
to teacb in tbe Mew York acboola, to mderatand tbe Puertp Rican culture, ao that 
wbra they oaacr back to teacb in the ghe ttea iulf ew York City, tbey would acre 
underatandlng, ^yapatbetic, et cetera. 

In order for tbea to participate in that prograa, they had to be proficient 
in Spaniah; ' aoat of tbe 'atudenta that^went were either ujora or minora In 
^>aniah« . • ^ * : ' 

Tbe peraop who went aa reaident director ^alao waa ^u^poaed to be^ proficient 
in Spaniah, but all of the pec^le who were proficient in Spanish were unable t^ 
go, and becaus e I, had been off with studenta before, I waa aaked to learn SpaiELah 
and go with the atudenta* So I conaented to (to ao, and I waa aent to Madrid for 
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aljt weelQ»« a. reflectXon of raluea of the academic ccHuoity. Wonderful 
experimoe for ae in li^ind. I learned very little ^aniah, and returned aiM 
waot to Puerto lioo. ^ ' 

715 ^ - 
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The students wbo bad B^ored in Spanish bad aajored, or course, in Castlllan 
Spanish, which is the '"Ufue" standard Spanish, and so wbra they ^ot to Puerto 
Hico, people nho said •gfla-gua* were beyond the pale, I mean, afayone kcowS that a 
bus is an "oanibus" and not .a *gua*gua.*', • 



pxua the City University students went through a process of patronizing the 
Puerto Ricans wbos they bad gone there to understand. Eventually the social 
Class gradients got in focus, and there was a realization that studtots fro« the 
City University of Sew lork, in^relation to those tram the*^ University ^of Pi^rto 
Blco, who were pradoeinantly upper-class, were not b^ving^any effect at all in 
r^M^f^i ng the lai^u^g^ patter^ in Puerto Rico. 

It took tbea at* least a sesester just to begin to get acme ^nsitlvity to 
the fact that their value systee wasn't the dominant value system; that they 
were there to learn instead of as change agents, and eventually ^ ^hey -began 
learn. « 

Diana*a paper yesterdayribrought ..all. of this back, because there is a 
socio^ultural .gradient that*' involved in language learning. And the effect of 
it is not considered at all af we have these discussions. Me essentially extract 

* ¥ 

a pur* leamii« of cognitive proportions, without paying any attention to the 
coooonltant affective gradi«its that accompany these learnings, and also the 
stAtle relationabl^ that are conveyed. I have been concerned here about what I 
at first identified as hidden agenda, bat that woul* iaply complicity and intent, 
which I doo't Inteod toiaply. I thiik that there are aany implicit as^imptions, 
we go aloc« and take fdr graate^ such that I think we neetf to sake sore explicit. 
M • tMCb«r tr«liMr, I am cooceroed vitb teacber Aucatioo, and 1 aa> very 



^b InUrMUd in nbat are tb« laplicatioos^of what is being exaaioed here for 
Uaobar •duoatioo. I m oooeersed about atratcgiea. As we bring together people- 
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jHba are practitiooera or intereated in applicationa^ and people wbo are 
reaearobera, I flod that tbe bridge la oot satte overtly; tbat we are left to 
Infer tbe iq)llcatlona for teacber education. 1 alao felt tbat aa. 1 ra^aed 
queatlona barer tbiat 1 vaa conatantly tangential to tbe ongoing tbruat, It waa 
alaoat aa If I vere lntenrenli« and attesptlng to cbange tbe courae' or tbe 
direction of dlacuaalon, vblch of courae waa not cbapged, it waa like being a 
gadfly: 1 would put in ay queation, and tbe diacuaaion contini^ al^ong tbe sain 
cbannel* 

Tbe queation la: la tbere readineaa to perceive tbe queationa, evep 
conaider tbe queationa. Tbia is.TOt in tbe fra^«#ork of tbe ongoing diacuaaion. 

1 vo^uld like to believe tbat tbere could be croaa- fertilization. ; aaid 
tbat 1 would like to aee tbe reaearc^era, tbe trainera of teacbera and tbe 
claaarooa personnel get togetber^and bave ^ a ccMon cauae. Even aa 1 b«)^ 
liatened to aoae of tbeae diaouaalonat /t aeeu to se tbar tbere la a aov^nt. 
tbat la acaevbat unilateral, and 1 instkder bow aucb croaa* fertilization goea^n 
between tbe reaearcbera. 

I ralaed tbe queation:. What would bappen .if tbe atudy on eye Mvesent were 
put together wi^b adverae brain li>cationa7 Vbat would bappen if we put 
electrodea in tbe bralna, and#Dund out -what bappena aa tboae e^ pauaea take 
place, Khat are tbe gradient^ io teraa of electroeocepbalocraas, and would we get 
■ore iarorMtioD? nj answer was: ^VeU, 1 doo't know anything about 

* 

electrodea.'*^ I don't want you to neceaaarlly know about electrodea^ I jiant tbe^ 
two of you to get together and^aee tdii^ ccsea o\jt of putting together aose of . tbe 
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I thlak w are very aucb tJLed up with political and social orientationa, but 
tbe reaction that I got to Diana 'a paper waa: *Vell, ve are caught in this bind, 
and there ia not very such ife can do about it, becauae ve are not in tbe 
political arena." But I do believ^^ve)^^. I think ihat we say go on and do 
research vithin tbe set fraae^iorlc. Tbe hidden agen^ are that we are 

itain^ tl 



perpetuating and aaintain^ tbe atatua quo, and the queation ia: *Are we 



concerned with change?' 

As I liatened to tbe discussions, I still aee the arena of education being 
the claaarooa apd tbe school* I was very interested ^in Wallacb*s use of 
ccavjnity people, and projected to, "Well, it may sake possible for parents to be 
responsible for beginning reading*" I can repeaber vh«fi the aandate case out, "Do 
not teach your <a41dren reading at bdiM, it will ^ done in the schools." -It 
isn't ^necessarily being doM in tbe schools, and aaybe we can change and break 
down the walla between school and cownity. 1 am confident that aiddle^class 
parents are teaching their children to read at hose, and that the challenge for 
the schools "is coaing frca Uu^j^ple vbo are not capable. 

I aa concerned about tbe aaauBpti(»i that there is a direct relation between ^ 
orthography and production of norda. Thia to ae ia essentially what, we are into 
When we get into thia whole business of the proounciatlona in teras of dialect. 

HaMf> nd's co— snt- yesterday waa very apr^a in tera^ of aynUctical 



production, and it*a being identified in terns of , subordirflltion and 
siq^rbrdination of groups. J, thing that we need to identify the easential 
aspects of learning, and be ver/ cautious about the value ayatess that get 
propagated* 
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I also was c<mcerned about irtietber or not reading perceived as part of 

coBBinlcatioQ, or whether reading is perceived as an end in itself. 1 found 
alsost an equation here between redding and coaawication, or it night have been 
only by Inference,, bat it seeaed as if they wer6 aade to be equal. 

I see reading as only part of cauuDication • 1 « question whether in the 



teaching of riding, the priaacy of readlngT^s-^ conunication skill is the saae 
as it has been In the. past , or whether reading has aoved to a secomlary or 
* tertiary role in the face of the audlo-vlsuaPiedia available to us today. 1 as 
conviiiced that children who watch television , re#d, even though when they, get 
*lnto classrocas their aanifest behavior is that of nonreaders. ^ 

I aa also wondering whether reading is essential ^aa^ a tool subject, as it 
used to be, when there Were not the audio*visual sedia. 1 ak not saylkig that' 
readiog isn't a desirable behavior. 1 aa wondering whether we aren't deterring 
progress in learning to read by hanging children up on having to master reading 
Skills first, as if it were ^a foundation for comprehension, thinking, and 
reasoning. 1 don't know how such work. basr, been done on this, but It would iseM 



to M that this Blsht be a concern. 

» 

As I say this, 1 realize it is a readit^ conference, but 1 would: l^ke to 
perceive reading in a greater context, rather than as if it* were the end. 
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